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MEMOIR OF THE REV. GEORGE WALKER. 
Conhnuedfiomp. 283, No. XXVIL 

IN the spring of 1754, he returned 
to his father's house, having finally 
left college. He w, s now a candi- 
date at large for the ministerial office ; 
but, as no situation immediately pre. 
sented itself, he commenced his plo- 
fessional career by occasional assistance 
to the neighbouiing ministers. It is 
probable, that his first sermon was 
preached at his native place, as his 
mother, who was a strict church-wo- 
man, sacrificed on this occasion her 
leiigious scruples to ber desire of 
witnessing her son's initiatory ad- 
dress. If she decided however by 
this fiist exhibition, she would not 
have augured very favourably of his 
future success. A more trying situ- 
ation can scarcely be imagined, than 
where a young man for the first 
time addresses an audience to whom 
he is personally known, and where 
he is conscious that the anxious fears 
of his friends, the expectations of his 
acquaintance, and the curiosity of all, 
are strongly excited. The (ear of dis- 
appointing their hopes increases his 
diffidence, and induces a perluiba- 
tion of mind, that debilitates his 
powers and enfeebles Ins delivery. 
Mr. Walker experienced this strongly 
in the piesent instance, as it oc- 
casioned such a depression of his 
voice, that lie was sometimes scatce- 
jy audible. 

In a letter to a quondam fellow 
student he has very forcibly ex- 
pressed his sentiments. 

«I doubt not you have heard of 
my having offered myself to the 
set vice of any presbyterian tribe, 
that wanted a spuitual consul ; and 
sis it becomes me to be diffident of 
my own abilities, I should be mighty 
glad of sharing the honour and bur- 
den with a colleague. But why should 
I talk of consul and colleague i 
When I think ot the insurmountable 
difference between my own temper, 
manners, and sentiments, and the 
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general character of the electors, I 
have little hopes of pleasing them in 
any station, Unless 1 could play the 
Vicar of Bray, and cut my coat 
oithodox, or heteiodox, talk sense 
or nonsense, as my interest dictates. 
I have heard accidentally of Many 
objections since I commenced pro- 
bationer." 

His excessive application, which 
he still continued, and his sedentaiy 
life, weie piodnctive of their usual 
consequences, in inducing a series of 
coirplamts, that disqualified him al- 
together for pursuing his studies. In 
the beginning of this year he was 
seized with a succession of ague fits, 
attended with profuse perspirations, 
excessive faintness, violent headaches, 
and a loss of appetite, that amounted 
to an absolute loathing of food. He 
was attacked also with a violent in- 
flammation in his eyes, occasioned 
by a top free use of them duiing 
candlelight ; and his sufferings from 
this cause were so violent, as to 
occasion no little apprehension, that 
they would teniiinale in a total loss 
of sight. Seabathing and a sus- 
pension of all mental exertion were 
recommended by his physician. Ac- 
cordingly in the beginning of autumn 
he undertook a journey to the coast. 
In this retirement he abandoned him- 
self to those pleasing sensations, which 
the mind experiences in the relaxation 
from Us severer labours, when se- 
cluded fiom the realities of life, 
the noise and interruption of the 
world, it sinks within itself, abandons 
itself to the train of its reveaes, and 
indulges in all the luxury of fancy. 
In the following letter he has so 
beautifully described the pleasures 
flowing from (his state of the mind, 
that we shall offer no apology joi in- 
serting it. 

" l am later than my promise, 
neveitbeless excuse me. My punc- 
tuality in letter-willing I hope will 
never be admitted as a lest of rov 
fi lendship ; as L am sure to my own 
heart it >* none ot the ical respect 
Xx 
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and love I bear to many, who have 
found me grossly deficient in the 
article ot conespondence. Since I 
left Leeds, 1 have spent roost of my 
time at the sea-side, much tc my 
satisfaction, and I hope not less so to 
the benefit of my health. It my a- 
bililies conesponded with my inclina- 
tions, 1 should never be contented 
till 1 had ptocured a summer letreat 
on the coast, which would still be 
rendered more agietMble by its vicinity 
to a frequented haibour, which atlords 
a vauety of entertainment to a spe- 
culative mind, that porsesses so much 
interest hi humanity, as to partake 
in some roeasuie of the feelings of 
the sea-faiing man, whose very hap- 
piness flows with the tide or turns 
with the wind. 1 have wandered 
fur houis amidst rocks and sands in 
a pleasing absence of thought and 
care, when a pebble or a shell has 
afforded me as much pleasure as a 
mathematical problem. At othertimes 
1 would draw figures and diagrams 
on the sand, which the next wave 
effaced, when suddenly a view of 
some natuial conveniency of situation 
would Suggest the idea of a harbour, 
and by the magic aid of a certain 
poweitul enchanliess (bight imagina- 
tion) locks weie lemovtd, pier» weie 
raised, channels were cut, and a port 
at once created, which the same om« 
nipotent tady filled with those gallant 
wonders, that so astonished the Indians. 
These romantic c'himsras would then 
be annihilated by some distant pios- 
pect at, sea, whieh would raise a new 
tram of imaginations, till the object 
that occasioned them vanished tiom 
my sight. I then walked idly saun- 
tenng along the shore, gazing with 
a placid delight on the vast ocean, 
and the endless unifonnity of its 
motion, when some higu.swellmg 
wave, which overtopped the lest, 
and rolled on in state and majesty, till 
on a sudden if broke with a lend 
noue upon the shure, brought to my 
idea the picture of a proud overgrown 
moital, that swells for a while above 
bis fellows with all the insolence of 
pomp and nnaginaiy greatness, only 
to make his fall the more conspicuous 
and violent. Weary at length with 
the tedious uniformity of such a sight, 
I would stoop to cockle-shells or 



whatever attracted my curiosity, and 
would,,thus idly spend another hour 
till the whole enchantment of the 
day would be bioken by an unman- 
neiiy knight, whose prowess none 
ever withstood (known to mankind 
by the name of hunger) whose com- 
mand unable to lesist, 1 left my pa« 
ladise, like Adam, with weary steps 
and_slow. Not however like him, 
never to leturn, for such was my 
daily occupation, when the weather 
permitted me, which was much finer 
than any we had had duitng the 
summer, as if it sympathized with 
the genius of the place, and com- 
plaisantly withheld every rude un- 
mannerly blast, which might banish 
the grpces that wantoned around. 
David speaks of the sun rushing like 
a bridegroom from the chambers of 
the east, but the mouth that I spent 
heie must certainly have been his 
honey moon, he wore so constant 
a face of joy, while all nature re- 
turned the smile; winter, which 
seemed already to have devoured 
ltVprey, 'wjs compelled to retreat with 
precipitation ; summer and alt it's 
gay attendants weie recalled,, vege- 
tables and animals rejoiced r pleasure 
danced around,- and health, 

The best lov'd gift of Heaven to human 

kind, 
Came sweetly smiling on each breeze of 

wind, 

"This was happiness too great, 
long to continue* bummer is gone 
at last, winter has fixed its hold, 
and all looks dre,iry and uncomfort- 
able Head-aches and agues stare 
me in the face. The nc*>e of a 
town, and the confinements of a 
study, and the tedious round of week- 
ly labouis are relumed. All my 
quondam friends are dispersed, and I 
feel halt a stranger even in my native 
town. 

Jo the course of this year he was 
chosen the minister of the congregation 
at Duvham, where the memory of 
his uncle's foimer services would no 
doubt opeiate much in his favour, 
and introduce him to more than an 
oidinary share of the attention aud 
friendship of his flock 

As he was now regularly "establish- 
ed in the stated office of a minister, 
it was thought necessary, that he 
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should undergo the ceremony of ordi- 
nation, '1 his was accordingly per- 
formed at tlie meeting ot ministers 
convened foi t\»e purpose in October 
1737, a practice now veiy much dis- 
used among the rational dissenteis, 
and which will probably in a little 
time be altogether laid aside. Hav- 
ing satisfactorily answered the questions 
proposed, he received ordination as 
a minister in the following terms: — 
" These are to certify, that the JSev. 
{Jeorge Walker, having preached a 
sermon, and exhibited a Latin thesis 
from a subject assigned hini^ and 
publicly delivered a confession of his 
taith, was this day solemnly oi darn- 
ed, as witness our hands, he." 

It is probable, lhat none of the mi- 
nisters assembled contemplated this 
ceremony in any othej light, than as 
a solemn approbation of the indivi- 
dual as fitted by his character, bis 
talents, ana his faith,' foi the exercise of 
that profession, to whu h be had devoted 
himself. The notion of their acting in 
any apostolic character, and com- 
municating to him by some secret and 
supernatural inteiference ceitain pe- 
culiar powers, must have been dis- 
carded by all as a lenmant of folly 
and superstition; nevertheless there 
were many among the dissenting laity, 
who retained so much of the old pu- 
ritanical spirit, that they would have 
deemed the saciament but imperfect- 
ly administered by any but a legu- 
larly ordained minister, and have re- 
garded the act of baptism by any 
other as nugatory and inefficac lous. 

During his lesidence at Dm ham, 
his habits of lite appear to have con- 
tinued uniform, and his health to 
have materially suffered from his in- 
ordinate application to his studies. 
Under the signature of V M.D.* he 
was at this time a frequent contu- 
butor to the Ladies' Diaiy, and solved 
theiein many very absti use questions, 
that attracted the nonce of the 
mathematicians of the day. It was at 
jthis time also, that he finished his 
doctrines of the sphere, a work of 
which he had laid the foundation in 
very early life.havmgcommenced it be- 
fore he was eighteen. 'J his was partly 
undertaken as an amusement, and part- 

JT "" ' 
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ly to remove from his mind the in- 
accuracies, obscurities and melegan- 
cies, which disgraced every system, 
that had as ) et bt en published upon this 
department of the mathematics. 'I he 
elements of the sphere, with the branch- 
es dependent thereon, had hitherto 
beep but imperfectly attempted in a 
geometiic style, oi had been subjects 
ed to the slovenly hand of Algebra. 

Shortly after his lemoval to Yar- 
mouth horn Duiham he commenced 
bis work on the conic-sections. The 
design of jthis undei taking suggested 
itself to him on reading the umvetsal 
arithmetic of Sir Isaac Newjon. 

The same intempeiate application to 
these and his other pursuits still cha- 
racterized his habits of life ; and a 
vai lety ot /consequent complaints com- 
pel led limi to occasional intermission 
of his studies It is probable, that 
from the commencement of his 
faste foi mathematics may be dated that 
want of economy in the distubution 
of his time, wJVich led him to ap- 
piopnate to the persecution of ins 
studies so many ot those hours, that, 
with his infirin state of health, would 
have been more wisejv givep to sleep, 
and the lestoiation of exhausted na- 
ture. Fin months together has heie- 
tired to test with the rising of (he sun, 
and, till within a lew years of his 
death, when his strength was hot equal 
tosuch arduous exei lions, it washisuiii- 
al cusiom to prolong his sfudits to 
an advanced hour ot the morning He 
seems, at all times to have cpnsideied 
his body as the meie slave to his 
mind, and to pay no other attention 
to it, than what its necessities absolutely 
tequiied. Exper.euj.fi however suffi- 
ciently demonsti ates the injudicious- 
ness of such a sjstem, and its ten- 
dency to deleft the veiy object/rtet 
it has in view. 1 L-e p«*eis ot the 
mind lequ.ie to be renewed by pc- 
casionat interruptions ot ease and ie- 
la^ation ; and ati extraordinary effort's, 
aie calculated only to impair its vi- 
gour, and to induce apiematuie de- 
cay ot iti tacu-ititsi 'I hough he was 
happily exempt fiom the nnstortuii!; 
of experiencing the latter effect, yet 
there is no doubt, but that hwintem- 
peiance of application was attended 
with serious injury to his health and 
stiength ; and most ot those bodily 
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complaints under winch at various 
periods he suffered, were the result pf 
Ins sedentary lite. Yet we must not 
condemn this imprudence with too 
much seyerit), lei>t we include in our 
censure many of the wisest and the 
best of men, who have done honour 
to human nature, 'Hie meie man of 
the world, occupied in the common 
concern of business or amusement, 
may prescnbe to himself such a stated 
regulation of his time, as is best a- 
dapted to the nature of his pui suits; 
nor is there any thing in them, that 
forbids a piacucai adherence to it, 
but the student, who is buried in the 
piofound conlempiadons of his closet, 
is abstracted from the world and all 
its forms, he is not to be broken in up- 
on by the ordinary calls of hie ; ab- 
sorbed in his absti use speculations, he 
is wholly inattentive to the lapse of 
time; nor does he cease from his. in- 
tellectual exerlions until the powers 
of his mind, exhausted by intense 
application, tequire i6 be invigoiated, 
by an imei mission of Us labouis. 
These observations apply with peculiar 
force to the mathematical student. 
When the truth to be evolved is de- 
pendent upon a long connected stries 
of deduction, wheie in regular piogies- 
sion it is to be ehcited step by step, 
any sqduen diversion ot the mind 
breaks at once tne tram of its ideas, 
a,nd destioys the older ot its reason- 
ings. 

At the close of the year 3771, 
shortly after his rnamage which took 
place in this yeai be received an invi- 
tation fiom the society ot the old 
meeting at Bu mingnani, to succeed 
theii late minister, the i\ev. Mr. 
Howell. Though nothing could exceed 
the cordiality lhat subsisted between 
himself and the congi egation at Yar- 
mouth, yet a regatd to his si uation 
^s a man led man induced him to. 
accede to this pioposal, which would 
the better enable Jinn to provide tor 
all the duties that trjight spnngfioin 
io interesting a lelation. Jn conse- 
quence of his acceptance ol this situ- 
ation, a house was piovicled for him, 
a.id every necessary piepuration made 
for his lecep.ion. Previously however 
to Ji.s bnally leaving Yarmouth for 
this purpose, he was appiied to by 



the tiuslees of the Wartingtbn Aca- 
demy, to undertake the office of ma- 
thematical pioiessor in that institution ; 
and as this was a situation for which 
be was eminently qualified by his ta- 
lents and acquirements, as well as 
extiemely coincident with his general 
habits and inclinations, he felt no 
other hesitation in immediately ac- 
cepting it, than what aiose from his 
i ecent engagement with Birmingham. 
In this dilemma he consulted his 
friend Dr. Priestly, through whom 
he had received the invitation to Wa- 
ring! own. The Doctor in his reply 
obseived, thatit would be much easier 
tor the people of Birmingham to pro- 
vide themselves with another minister, 
than the Academy with another tu- 
tor : that the duty which he had toper- 
foini in this case was so different from 
that of a mimslei, that it could not 
be consideied as quitting onecongie- 
gation for another; and that those 
whom he had consulted upon the bu- 
siness made light of his engagement 
with Birmingham. Hisfuends in ge- 
neial piessed him to the same choice, 
appiehensive that his health and strength 
might piove unequal to the services 
of so large a congregation. 

During his residence at Wai ring- 
ton he published his treatise upon 
the sphere,, principally for the ^u,-. 
pose ot accommodating the students who. 
attended his lectures. This is gene- 
lally acknowledged to be the uiQst 
masterly tieatise upon the subject ex- 
tant, and is lemaikable tor the purity of 
the language, and (be elegance ot 
the di inoiisttatlons. 

But it there were no other merit to. 
recommend it to the student, the con 
stiuction o.f the solid figures wher- 
ever they are lequued must lender 
it of supenoi utility. '1 he lime and 
labour emplojed \n the contrivance 
and final pieparation of these figures 
gieatly exceeded that of the compo- 
sition of the whole woik besides. To 
furnish 500 copies to the public re- 
quired (he cutting out of more (nan 
2u,000 hguies, winch were aftei wards 
to be divided, pierced, fitted, and the 
whole inserted in the planes to which 
they are adherent ; an immenseunder- 
taking, and a species of mechanical 
employ ment pecuhaily irksome to a 
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man of taste and genius. This pro- 
duction, the result of so much patient 
industry and laborious investigation, 
was sold to Mr. Johnson for the small 
sum of 40/. and even this was after- 
ward voluntatily remitted by Mr. Wal- 
ker, as the sale had not indemnified 
him for the expense of publication. 
That a work of such acknowledged me- 
nt shpuld have met with so little 
countenance flora the public, stiongly 
argues the decline of mathematical 
learning, which is perhaps no very 
favouiable symptom of the literaiy 
taste of the age. 

Mr. Walker's determination to resign 
his office was no sooner known, than he 
was chosen as one of the ministers ot the 
congregation assembling on the High- 
pavement, Nottingham. His removal 
thithei, in consequence of his accep- 
tance of this situation was in the au- 
tumn of 1774. This may be legarded 
as an unpoitant sera m his life, ashom 
it may be dated his usefulness as a 
public character. He had very eaily 
been thiown into circumstances, that 
had contubuted to give his mind a 
decided tuin for public affairs. In 
the celebrated election for Durham 
in 1761, he had been induced, by 
motives of private friendship, to en- 
ter waimly into the contest; on which 
occasion his services had attracted par- 
ticular notice, and weie deemed veiy 
lnstitimeiital to the election of the 
successful candidate. Dunnghisstay al- 
so at Yarmouth, wheie he subsequently 
resided, the dissenters possessed a very 
considerable political influence, whicb 
was in gene al successfully exerted in 
the choice of a representative ot similar 
views and principles with themselves. 
Scarcely therefoie could he refrain 
trora imbibing a portion of thatspnit 
with which his friends and acquain- 
tance in general were actuated. He 
iiadmorevei, both as the effect of his 
education and ot his own reading and 
reflection, formed very strong and de- 
cided notions upon the nature ot ci- 
vil and lehgious liberty; nor did he 
deem it inconsistent with his ministe- 
rial character, to act up to the spu it 
of the principles he had imbibed, 
whenever he conceived, that his pub- 
lic duty requued it of him. Pos- 
nessing .such sentiments and a dispo- 
ution naturally aident. he enteied 



with more than ordinary zeal into the 
discussion ot all those questions, that 
in their consequences affected the in. 
terestsofthe public i and, whether the 
subject had a reference merely to the 
local concerns of the town in which 
he lesided, or embraced the more ex- 
tended inteiests ot the community at 
laige, he generally acted a leading 
ana conspicuous part. Jn this how- 
ever there was no forward obstiusion of, 
himself, no airogant desi(e of dicta- 
ting to a parly, or of atiracting the 
notice ot the public, but it was the 
situation which his character aud his 
meiit naturally assigned him, and was 
on the part of his associates a volun- 
tary deference to supeuor talents and 
acquirements. 

'1 he peculiar cucumstances of the 
situation, in which he was now placed, 
rendeied his exertions- as a public: 
character still moie extensively use- 
ful. The municipal jurisdiction of 
the town was vested in a corporation, 
that acted upon the same liberal and 
enlarged principles, as Mr. Walker 
had himself adopted for the uile of 
his publie conduct, while the magis- 
tiacy in general were members of 
that religious community, to which; 
he was minister. r I hese ciicura- 
stances contributed to give a weight 
to his opinions, which his personal 
character alone would scaicely have 
obtained ; but being united to sucli 
other qualities, as generally give si 
man an ascendancy m society, they 
proem ed, him a degree of influence, 
which few piivate individuals have 
ever possessed. 'I hese oppoitunities 
of public good the active benevolence 
of his disposition did not permit him 
to pass unimproved; but on every 
occasion, in which his services might 
be beneficially employed, he exerted 
himself with a zeal and disinterested- 
ness, that were influenced neither by 
a desire of popularity, nor an ap- 
prehension of personal danger. His 
lemoval to .Nottingham but barely 
preceded the commencement of A,- 
mericau hostilities ; and as heapproved. 
neithei of the gtounds on winch (hey 
were undertaken, nor the subsequent 
policy of continuing them, he exeited 
himself with considerable activity in 
opposition to so uiinous a measme, 
ior this purpose he did not merely 
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content himself with bearing his testi- 
mony against its injustice and im- 
policy as a single and unconnected 
individual; but, by pioiuoling the 
plan of public petitions, lie ga\ethat 
form and body to the expression of 
the popular voice, in which alone it 
tould opeiate with effect. And to 
the honour of Nottingham it may be 
secoided, that, in its endeavours for 
the pi eservauon of peace, not only 
on this occasion but during the con- 
tinuance ot the late hostilities wiih 
France, she exhibited to the rest of 
the kingdom a singular example ot 
political wisdom and of public spmt, 
which, had it more generally ob- 
tained, might have been the means 
of aveiting the calamities, that have 
marked the progress of uiose ill-fated 
wars. These petitions, or lather le- 
monstrances, that at various, times 
■were presented to the different de 
partments of government, were the 
productions of his pen, and aie dis- 
tinguished by his chaiaaeristu; energy 
of sentiment and language. 

In his ministerial chaiacter also 
Mr. Walker was led to advent to the 
circumstances ot the tunes in three 
discouises^ which, at the tequest of 
Ins heaieiSf weie published in the 
jears l77fj, 177S, and 1784. The 
fust and second of these weie de- 
livered on days appointed tor a ge- 
neral fast; and the third on the day 
of thanksgiving on account of the 
reconciliation with America. Ot the 
piopnety of a compliance with these 
ordinances of government he enter- 
tained consideiable doubts; and, as 
he has observed himselt, he was in- 
duced to, lt'inoie by the importunity 
of ins best and sooerett ti lends, than 
any approval of his own conscience. 
In after life he ioimed moie deter- 
mined opinions upon the subject, 
nor coulu any peisua>sons fiaxethen 
induced him to have borne a pait in 
such a solemn mockery of religion, 
such an unmeaning and hypocritical 
parade of humiliation and contri- 
tion, assumed at the mere bidding 
of authority, dictated by no leeling 
of a truly repentant spmt, which a- 
lone tan sanctify the act, or render 
it ail acceptable" homage , and where, 
on the part, ol those who exact 



this appearance of national sorrow, 
it -is accompanied by a renunciation of 
no one public or pnvate vice, or 
scarcely one act, that manifests a 
spirit according with the penitent 
language of their pioclamation. But 
however little sincerity might generally 
enter into this religious act, or what- 
ever doubts he might entertain res- 
pecting a compliance with it, the 
honesty of his own motives is apparent, 
in the spirit that pervades these dis- 
courses, which are characterized by 
such a zeal for reformation, public 
and pnvate, such an indignant dis- 
dain of vice, exhibited with so much 
vigoui of sentiment and energy of 
language, as entitle them to rank 
not only among the best of his own 
compositions, but with any of the 
most admired specimens of the hor- 
tatoiy eloquence of the pulpit. 

The little success that had attended 
the progress of the Amencan war, 
the lncieasmg distresses of the times, 
the vast accumulation of the public 
debts, joined to the fear of those 
consequences that might arise to the 
parent state from the total separation 
of her colonies, had spread a universal 
gloom throughout the nation, and 
excited the most alarming apprehen- 
sions for the future. With this ge- 
neral sentiment Mr. Walker deeply 
sjmpathized; and in the present dis- 
courses he has in feeling terms la- 
mented the degradation ot his country t 
but when he indulges his despon- 
dency so far as to predict iier ap- 
proaching decline ; and to declaie, 
that he even then regarded her only m 
the light ol the veueiable dead, he 
may be thought to have carried his 
apprehensions farther, than the nature 
ot the circumstances justified. The 
reasons on which he grounded this 
opinion, however, were not those, 
that ate the most obvious to superficial 
observeis. Tkey were not the conse- 
quence:, of defeat, or a maladminis- 
tration ot public affairs; for to these 
the energies of a virtuous people will 
always rise supenqi : but they weie 
tne well giounded appiehensions of 
one accustomed sedately to reflect 
upon the causes, that contribute to 
the rise and fall of nations ; one who 
possessed an eulaiged and comprcheiiv 
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sive knowledge of mankind, drawn 
from his own experience, and that 
of past ages, which taught him, that, 
as no state derived its greatness 
from fottuitous circumstances atone, 
so none ever fell from the rank it 
held but by the decline of that, pub. 
He spiiit and virtue, to which it 
owed its elevation. This decline Mr. 
Walker saw, or thought he saw, in 
the general insensibility to national 
disgrace and humiliation; in the bare- 
faced profligacy and dissipation ot the 
great; in the open and avowed con- 
tempt for religion, and abandonment 
of all her precepts ; in the prostitu- 
tion of public character, which a 
Buton cannot contemplate without 
amazement, and which more than 
any thing indicates the decline of 
public virtue; in the increasing idle- 
ness and depravity of the lower ranks, 
who are the invigorating soul of a 
community, and who alone in the hour 
of dinger can administer that suppoit 
to a suffering countiy, which her 
exigenciesmay requiie. These symp- 



toms, the history of every age and 
nation had taught him, wei-e the> 
sure forei miners of national decline • 
and whether he weie justified m as- 
serting, that his own countiy mani- 
fested these symptoms, must be de- 
termined by the character which she 
then exhibited, and has since continued 
to display. Yet, though he had no 
expectation of ovei witnessing the 
levival of that ancient spirit, \vhich. 
had marked the b'etter dajs of his 
country, this discouragulg prospect 
did not sink him into mat supme in- 
difference, that indolent despair, 
which the extinction of hope pro* 
duces on the minds of those wht> 
aie animated to exeition only by the 
piospect of success, and who act not 
fiom that steady adherence to pim- 
ciple, that cdnscien'ious discharge of 
duty, which aie independent ot cir- 
cumstances, and which, aiming only 
at good designs, leaves the issue of 
events to the disposal of a wiser 
being. 

To be Continued, 
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RAPID PROGRESS IN THE LANCASTRIAN 
MODE OF TUITION, IN ONE INSTANCE, 
ATTRIBUTED TO WITCHCRAFT. 

N Shropshire and Staffordshire,in the 
space of only eight months, a boy 
scaicely seventeen, has lately oiganized 
schools, and mstiucted school masters, 
for above one thousand children : the 
affectionate and mild, but fiim conduct 
ot this amiable lad, lendeied each 
school a scene of pleasuie and delight, 
in which his steady application of the 
system of older, proved Us utility and 
excellence. When he took leave of 
one school, in order to open another at 
a different place, it was a most delight- 
ful sight to behold the whole school of 
children, lamenting his departuie, as 
they would the loss of their nearest 
fiiend. He introduced the system so 
completely into one school, that the 
childien required very little attention 



to execute the plan, and thereby teach- 
themselves. To a person not an eye- 
witness, it would scarcely seem cre- 
dible, but it is a fact, that the master, 
who was a shoe maker, would sit at the 
head of the school with his last and 
leather, and attentively woik and over- 
look the tuition of the school: he had 
no occasion to exert himself to prevent 
confusion, for the oider of the system 
was so far introduced into the habits ot 
the childien, that they would them. 
selves be the first to correct the small- 
est disoi derly movement. The success 
of this boy's labour was so gieit in one 
instance, as to indtiqe a countryman to 
go to the clergyman of tlv parish, who 
was the pation- of ihe school, to com- 
plain that his children learned so much, 
and so fast, that as he did not get on at 
such a late when he was a child at school, 
he thought witchcraft alone could pro- 
duce such an effect upon his cluldteu. — 



